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CONSUMPTION AND RATIONING IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONSUMPTION IN U.S. AND IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Material has now become available which allows a comparison to be 
made between the course of consumption during the war in the United 
States and‘in this country. If the effects of changes in prices are elimin- 
ated and real consumption is expressed as a percentage of the 1939 level 
for the United States and of the 1938 level for Great Britain, we obtain 
the following picture for Food (including Drink), Clothing and Total 
Consumption. 

The difference between the position in the first year of war in this 
country (1940) and that in the United States (1942) is rather striking. 
The absence of the shipping bottleneck, larger reserves of manpower 
and considerable inventories enabled the U.S. consumers to have guns 
as well as butter not only during the rearmament period but also in the 
first year of the war. The slight drop in total U.S. consumption in 
1942 is due to the exclusion of supply in kind of consumption goods to 
the forces (which is also excluded in the British estimates) ; if that were 
throughout included, the 1942 figure for the U.S. would be larger than 
that for 1941. Of the constitutent items only furniture and other 
household goods, motor cars and equipment, petrol and oil experienced 


a decline in 1942. 
The supply position in the current year is less favourable. It has 
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been estimated! that aggregate civilian supplies in the current year will 
decline in real terms by 10—15% from the level of 1942 (which would 
bring consumption back to the 1939 level) and that civilian supplies of 
food per head will be less by 6% than in the previous year. The latter 
forecast assumes a rise in food production of 3%, against which must be 
set an increase in military and lend-lease requirements from 12% of 
total food output in 1942 to 25% in the current year.? 
Harvest prospects, however, are not up to expectation. Instead of 
rising by 3%, as it had been assumed, this year’s food production in the 
U.S. may, in fact, be smaller than last year’s. It is also possible that 
military and lend-lease requirements will turn out to be far larger than 
was budgeted for. It follows that the comprehensive rationing of food, 
introduced in spring 1943, came none too early. There are, however, 


1 Survey of Current Business, February 1943, page 5. : 
‘2 The reduction in civilian supplies of food per head is less than that in total 
civilian food supplies because of the fall in the size of the civilian population. 


* The Manchester Guardian, 18 June 1943 estimated a decline of 15 to 20%, but there 
have been other less pessimistic forecasts. 
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other facts on the demand side which accentuate the seriousness of the 
position. 
CHANGES IN THE PATTERN OF CONSUMPTION 

In the period 1939—41 consumer expenditure (in 1939 dollars) upon 
goods and services rose by 13%. During these years expenditure on 
food rose at a smaller rate than, and expenditure on clothing at about 
the same rate, as total expenditure, while purchases of furniture and 
household equipment as well as expenditure on motor cars and petrol, 
all reckoned in 1939 prices, increased at a far greater rate (see Diagram). 
In fact in the period under consideration the pattern of consumption 
changed exactly in the way that a study of family budgets would have 
led one to-expect.1_ With rising income and rising total expenditure, the 
consumption of food also increased, but its share of aggregate expenditure 
declined ; clothing, with a medium order of urgency, rose in proportion 
to total expenditure. On the other hand, the two groups, furniture 
and motor cars, both of a low order of urgency, took an increasing share 
of total expenditure.? 

It could be argued that the shifts in consumption from food and 
clothing to the other two groups might have been due to the effect of 
relative price changes and not to the difference in the degree of urgency 
of the various goods. But the slight rise in 1941 in the price index for 
food of 4 points relative to the price indices for the furniture and motor 
car groups, and the still smaller relative rise in the clothing index of 
about 2 points, cannot be held to explain the far greater increases in 
consumption in the other two groups. They exceeded the rise in con- 
sumption of food and clothing by Io points in the case of the motor car 
group and by about 20 points in the case of furniture. The indices for 
consumer expenditures (in 1939 dollars) and for retail prices are as 

‘follows :— 


Real Expenditure Retatl Price Indices 
1940 1941 1942 71940 1941 1942 
(1939 = 100) 

Total (goods and services) 105.5 93:5 113.0 100.9 1066 117.6 
Food and Drink 104.4 110.5 116.6 101.1 111.5 130.8 
Clothing 101.5 113.2 120.6 102.9 109.1 128.0 
Motor cars and petrol 113.6 120.5 50.0 93.0 07.5 O55 

Furniture and household : 
equipment 110:0) S2133:3 110.0 100.0 107.5 124.2 


Source :—Survey vf Current Business March 1943, p. 14, and April 1943, p. 7. 
Price indices were obtained by dividing expenditure in current dollars by expenditure 
in 1939 dollars. : 


Thus between 1939 and 1941 there was a genuine and not a spurious 
agreement between actual changes in the pattern of consumer expendi- 
tures and theoretical expectations based upon family budget studies. 

The position in 1942 was quite different. Although in the pre-war 
period there was a fairly constant relationship between consumer in- 

1See Allen and Bowley, Family Expenditure, Chapter I and U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, BULLETIN No. 648, Consumer Purchaser Study, Vol. III, 
p. 12, Vol. IV, p. 10, Vol. VI. p. 12. 

2 If e¢ is real expenditure on food, and e; total real expenditure, the elasticity of 

: : e e 

expenditure on food with respect to total expenditure may be written as ~ a 
For the period 1939—41 this value is 0.8. The corresponding values are 1.0 for 
clothing, 2.5 for furniture etc., and 1.5 for motor cars etc. 
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come and expenditure, total consumption in real terms failed to rise in 
1942 in spite of the considerable increase in real incomes. But there 
were remarkable changes in the composition of total consumption. 
While, owing to restrictions and shortages, real expenditure on the 
motor car group showed a spectacular fall, and household products also 
declined, both real expenditure on food and on clothing continued to rise 
(see Diagram). It is just these changes—and it may be assumed that 
they will gain in momentum in the current year—that increase the 
pressure on food and clothing. Indeed, while total consumption failed 
to reach the level which a projection of the pre-war relationship between 
income and consumption would have led one to expect, consumption of 
food and clothing rose more than would be expected from the rise in real 
income, because of a shift of expenditure from durable ggods in short 
supply to food and clothing. (The greater part of the purchasing power 
released through the shortage of durable goods was, however, saved). 
Considerable inventories of clothing still absorb the shock of increased 
purchases. But itis the double squeeze from the heavy pressure of 
demand and the shortage of supply which is responsible for the tight- 
ness of the food position in. the United States. 


RATIONING 

To meet difficulties which had already arisen or were expected in the 
near future, food rationing was introduced in the United States between 
May 1942 and March 1943. To begin with, coffee and sugar were 
rationed specifically, a uniform allowance being granted to each con- 
sumer.! A tinned food points scheme followed in February, very much 
on the lines of the British points system in its earliest days. , Lastly, 
meat, fats and cheese have been rationed since March under a second 
points scheme. For these goods, point rather than specific rationing 
was adopted because it was thought necessary to preserve a certain 
degree of consumer’s choice in view of the wide variations in demand as 
between different States and different racial groups. 

After initial friction had been overcome and the necessary experience 
gained, the sugar, coffee and tinned foods schemes worked quite well and 
smoothly. This cannot, however, be said of the rationing of meat, fats 
and cheese. The first three schemes on the whole followed the tech- 
niques which had been elaborated in other countries and had proved 
useful and workable, but the latest scheme was an innovation in several 
respects. For the first time points rationing was applied to perishable 
and non-standardised commodities, and a points scheme for non-stand- 
ardised goods is necessarily clumsy and difficult to control. The first 
official table of consumers’ point values for meat, fats, cheese and tinned 
fish consisted of 481 different items, 41 of which had to be changed 4 
weeks later. Moreover, that table is supplemented by another list of 
maximum prices and again by a table of retailers’ points values which 
differ in many cases from the values for consumers in order to allow for 
waste and shrinkage. 7 

Since the distribution of demand as between various retailers is not 
known in advance, larger stocks have to be carried than would be the 
case if consumers were registered with retailers. This implies that the 
rate of turnover is slowed down, which is inconvenient both because of 


1 Coffee rationing was recently suspended. 
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the perishable character of the goods and the severe shortage of their 
supply. Moreover the fact that, in Britain, consumers are registered 
with retailers for other goods provides an automatic check on the dis- 
tribution and movement of the population and facilitates also the dis- 
tribution of point goods for which registration with a retailer is not 
required ; no such check is available for those who are charged with the 
geographical allocation of food-stuffs in the U.S. It was reported that 
rms had to rely on the results of the 1940 Census which are now out of 
ate. 

There are still two more minor points. If the consumer is unable to 
give up point-stamps exactly equal to the point value of the purchase 
made, because he or she has no stamps of sufficiently small value, the 
retailer may accept stamps of the nearest higher value and give ‘ change’ 
in loose one point stamps. Under British rationing rules no loose 
coupons may be offered or accepted, an arrangement which makes it 
much easier to check illicit traffic in coupons. Secondly, in Britain, for 
the sake of convenience and simplicity, the rationing period is identical 
for the various food rationing schemes (except for the necessary differen- 
tiation between goods rationed on a weekly basis and others on a four 
weeks basis). This isnot sointhe U.S. Canned points are valid for a 
monthly period; meat, fats, etc. points lapse after four weeks, sugar 
coupons are valid for periods of 11 weeks, while the validity of coffee 
coupons varies between 3 and 5 weeks. / 

Information about the actual organisation of control over supplies is 
somewhat scanty. The method adopted is to license processing manu- 
facturers and wholesalers rather than to take them over altogether and 
to make them the agents of the State, as was done in many cases in this 
country. It was also easier in Britain to establish the necessary ad- 
ministrative bottlenecks to control the flow of supplies, as a considerable 
part of the British food supply is still being imported. Some of the 
administrative shortcomings of American rationing may, of course, be 
unavoidable for political and geographical reasons, but it appears that 
further difficulties might have been avoided if specific rationing had been 
more widely applied and point rationing had not been extended to fields 
where its advantages are heavily outbalanced by administrative and 
economic drawbacks. 


J. GOLDMANN. 


LABOUR COSTS IN HOUSING 


An enquiry into present-day building costs and their relation to pre- 
war and possible post-war costs is bound to be of a tentative nature. 
Too many changes have occurred with regard to material and labour 
used to make an accurate comparison possible, and the price indices of 
building materials and building labour which should measure changes 
over a period of time, have become less reliable by omitting certain war- 
time factors. 

A few official data on the rise of building costs since the outbreak of 
war have been made available. Lord Portal, between March and June 
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1943, gave three estimates indicating an increase of 80%, 92% and 105 
of. The latter figure, referring to housing, was given in a debate on 
training for the building industry,? Lord Portal pointing out that 
‘ certain considerations arise during war-time which should not arise 
afterwards but the figure (105%) is approximately right.’ 

Some experts consider Lord Portal’s figure rather an under-estimate.® 
They assess the war-time rise in costs at 110—120% and consider a 
further increase of 30% within a year possible. These estimates are 
rather surprising at first sight, when compared with the rise in the Board 
of Trade Index of Wholesale Prices for Building Materials (July 1943) 
of 45% and with the increase in builders’ wages of some 31%. The ratio 
of wages to materials used to be 40 : 60% before the war but was 
now said to be nearer 60 : 40.5 _ If we assume a ratio of 45 : 55 as a prob- 
able figure,* total building costs on the basis of materials prices and wage 
rates should therefore have risen by some 40%. 

In order to trace the sources of the discrepancy between price indices 
and newer estimates of building costs let us first examine available data 
on housing costs indicated by the following prices of cottages given 
recently. 

Estimate of Housing Costs 


Highest Lowest Average 
(of highest 
& lowest) 
Se £ f £ 
Tenders, Ministry of Health Plans* 937 747 842 
+ lands, roads, sewers, etc. 50 100 45 
Total = == Ss 
987 84 917 
Tender, Ministry of Health Planst 
Parlour ' 971 644 807 
. Non-parlour 868 646 757 
+ lands, roads, sewers, etc. 33 53 43 
Total 1004 901 697 699 850 800 
Average Parlour and non-parlour 952 698 825 
Tenders, Ministry of Works, non-parlour 807 635° 721 
Estimate ‘ A Planner’ ¢ ; 675 


*Hansard 10 June 1943. tHansard 22 and 23 July 1943. {Times 21 June 1943. 


The different estimates are neither strictly comparable with each 
other nor with pre-war costs, since the houses vary in size and in quality 
of materials and of construction. The Ministry of Health plans, for 
instance, provide more space and comfort than those of the Ministry of 
Works, and both categories show a reduction in the standard of many 
features as compared with pre-war conditions. 

__ The approximate average pre-war cost of a house can be ascertained 
if we divide the costs of dwelling houses built by the number of building 
plans approved.’ The figures for the first two quarters of 1939 are : 

1 Referring to December 1942. 

2 On a motion by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

** The Builder,’ 16 July 1943 and Hansard 23 July 1943. 


« By the B.I.N.C. and in Parliament by the Minister of Health and Mini 
5 By Mr. Hicks in House of Commons. Tria aaa Sie 


* Assuming an increase in the prices of building materials by 50—60%, an increase 


in labour costs of 225—250% would be neces in ord i : 
Paar ot & M Sary in order to reverse the ratio 40: 60 


7 By a selected group of 146 Local Authorities (Ministry of Labour Gazette). 
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Pre-War Cost of New Dwelling Houses 


Ist gr. 1939 2nd qr.19. 
Total cost of new dwelling houses (£000) th 00 Peed it 


13,000 
Number os “s - 27,859 26,353 
Cost per house (f) 501 488 


These costs represent an average of all dwellings, the majority of 
which are working-class parlour and non-parlour houses, while the 
Ministry of Health tenders (above) refer to a limited group of houses 
only. But a comparison of the data gives a rise above pre-war costs 
of about 65%.1 “A Planner’ thinks that the £675 cottage may in 
peace-time have cost £400, an increase of some 69%. Viscount Mei sey? 
stated that an agricultural cottage which formerly cost £600 now costs 
£1,000, an increase of 67%. Mr. L. Wallis* stated that a pre-war £750 
house would at present cost £1,200, a rise of 60%. 

According to these data the war-time rise in costs appears to lie 
between 60 and 70%. For a check on these estimates we may enquire 
into the development of the constituents of building costs, i.e. wages, 
materials, overheads and profits. 


BUILDING LABouR* 
With regard to labour costs we have to distinguish between the rise 


in the basic wage rate, changes in earnings, and changes in wage costs 
per unit of output. 


WaGE RATES 

The basic rate of payment in the building and constructional trade is 
pegged to the cost of living index in a particular manner.’ Whenever 
the average cost of living index for the preceding 12 months has changed 
by a complete 63 points, the standard rate (for Grade A towns 1/gd. per 
hour for craftsmen) is raised by $d. Since the outbreak of war wages 
are reviewed every four months. . 

Since the cost of living index underestimates the reali changes in living 
costs and, in addition, builders’ wages react so slowly on this modified 
index, the discrepancy will have to be balanced by supplementary pay- 
ments (overtime, bonus) and no clear distinction between the two 
forms of payment can be made. 

Basic wage rates had risen in July 1943 by 214—29% for craftsmen® 
and by 27—36% for labourers (compared with 36% for all other 
industries). 


EARNINGS 
Earnings in the Building and Contracting Industry are here given 
in comparison with October 1938,’ no rise in the wage-rates having taken 
place between October 1938 and September 1939. A comparison of 
changes in earnings and wage rates gives the following picture. 


1 See first table. 

2 House of Lords, 3 August 1943. phe: 

3 President of the National Federation of Building Trades Employerson 15 Septem- 
ber 1943. * . . . . . 

4The problem of building materials will be investigated in a later article. 

5 Wages in the London Area, before the outbreak of war, were 1 /9d. for craftsmen 
and 1/3}d. for builders’ labourers. Wages in ie building materials manufacturing 
industries are not linked to the cost of living index. . 

* Varying according to classification by districts. See Prof. A. L. Bowley, Priges, 
Wages and Earnings, London and Cambridge Economic Service July 1943. 

? Ministry of Labour Enquiry. 
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Changes in Builders’ Wages and Earnings 


Increase in Earnings over 1938 Increase in 
wage rates 


workers Youths Men workers 
%o % % % 

July 1940 31.6 — = 10.2 
July 1941 48.5 100.3 47.1 19.7 
January 1942 2a 75.0 ZT 21.8 
July 1942 54.6 105.8 54.5 24.9 
January 1943 43.6 7 fea 43.4 24.9 
July 1943 48.0* —_— — 312 


*Mr. McCorquodale, Ministry of Labour (House of Commons 23/7/43. 


The 48% increase in earnings compares with 63% in all other in- 
dustries covered by the enquiry. Only few juveniles seem to have 
flowed into the industry since the increase in their earnings hardly 
influences the percentage rise for all workers. A small number of women 
have been absorbed in the building and contracting trades, mainly 
in woodwork. On the whole the earnings of adult male workers re- 
mained representative for the trade. The explanation for the dis- 
crepancy between wage-rates and earnings has therefore to be found in 
additional working hours and/or extra payments additional to the basic 
rates of wages. 

From 6th November 1942, except in cases of special urgency, ex- 

cessive overtime (over 60 hours per week) was prohibited, overtime for 
juveniles restricted (note the decrease of earnings of youths in January 
1943 as compared with January 1942) and Sunday work during Novem- 
ber—February permitted on eight Sundays only. The data of earnings, 
however, suggest that in the cold winter of 1941/42 little overtime was 
worked, while the warm winter of 1942/43 was favourable for overtime. 
The guaranteed week providing for a full weekly wage in bad weather 
was in force on both dates, and, therefore, the difference between the 
increase in earnings and the increase in wage-rates (in January 1943 
compared with January 1942) roughly indicate the magnitude of the 
share of overtime in the total increase of earnings, i.e. 8—g%. Over- 
time rates are 1} of the basic rate for the first two hours, 14 for the 
second two hours and on Saturdays from 12 noon to 4 p.m. Double 
time is paid for any additional hours and Sunday work. The rate for 
overtime may thus average roughly 1.6 of the basic rate. 
_ The war-time increase of 31% in wage-rates compares with a 48% 
increase inearnings. Of the difference of 17 points 8—g can be explained 
by the increased rates for overtime and Sunday work, 5—6 for pay- 
ments under the guaranteed week arrangement providing for the pay- 
ment of wet time, (indicated by the discrepancy between wage-rates and 
earnings in January 1942) and 1} for holidays with pay,! leaving 13 
due to the Payment by Results Scheme. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 

This scheme introduced by the Essential Works (Building and Civil 
Engineering) Order 1941 was superimposed on the existing system of 
payment by hours. The Order established, with regard to brick-work, 
the number of bricks to be laid per hour before a bricklayer was entitled 


1 For one week equalling £3 16s. 
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toa bonus. Contracting firms can adjust the basic output according to 
the job in hand. 

It has been claimed that as a consequence of this order the efficiency 
of bricklayers decreased to such an extent that the increase in wages 
per unit of output is much higher than appears on the surface. Figures 
quoted suggesting that wages per unit of output have gone up by 10oo— 
200%, seem worth closer examination.1_ In comparing the efficiency 
of bricklayers account has to be taken of the wide variations in the kind 
of building job to be done, in the size and quality of bricks used, in 
climatic conditions, in the time between ordering and arrival of materials 
and machinery, and finally in the composition of the labour force. The 
building industry operated in peace-time with some 200,000 unemploy- 
ed so that mainly the physically fittest, aged 18 to 45, were contin- 
uously employed. ust these age groups have mostly been called up, 
and newcomers in the industry take a long time before they have ac- 
quired the considerable skill required from a builder’s labourer. The 
Payment by Results scheme fixed a basic output per bricklayer per hour, 
varying from 24 bricks to 80 bricks according to the size of brick and the 
category of work to be done. The bonus to be paid above the basic 
-output varies from 2/3d. per 100 bricks per bricklayer to 6/11d.. The 
more frequent types of bricks 4} in. and g in. pointed both sides are 
scheduled at 30 and 42 bricks respectively (7.e. 240 and 336 in an 8-hour 
day) and with bonuses of 5/6d. and 4/-. (The bonus works out at about 
1/8d. per hour). <A bricklayer’s efficiency in peace-time has been 
estimated by an expert? as some 500 bricks in an 8-hour day? representing 
an average of good and bad conditions. If we assume the output under 
favourable circumstances as being between 650 and 750, then the 
average of 500 suggests that some 250 to 350 bricks would be laid under 
less satisfactory conditions. The Payment by Results Scheme worked 
obviously on the hypothesis, which seems justified, that the war-time 
deterioration in labour, management, material and transport has to be 
allowed for, and that an incentive for higher output has to be given to 
the marginal worker. 

The building labour force, totalling before the war some 1,300,000 
has been weakened by the call-up of at least 500,000 of its young personnel 
to muniton work and the services. Only part of them have been re- 
placed, the inflow consisting of older. men and of others not before en- 
gaged in the building industry. The number of craftsmen has been 
reduced by one half to two thirds and the ratio of craftsman to labourer, 
varying in peace-time between I : 1, 1: 2, and 2: 3, has correspondingly 
deteriorated. 


CosT PER UNIT OF OUTPUT 
The higher labour costs resulting from the Payment by Results Scheme 
appear to be necessitated by this deterioration in the labour force, and 


1 Mr. A. Hopkinson, Captain Gammans, and Mr. Higgs, in the House of Commons, 
and Letter to the Times, 22nd July 1943, stated respectively that, a piece rate of 
1.32d. per brick laid compares with 0.42d. before the war; 360 bricks, 9 ins., pointed 
one side, in 8 hors, compare with 700 bricks in 8} hours before the war and with 900 
bricks in 10 hours before the last war; 4,009 bricks could be laid in a day under favour- 
able circumstances; 800—1,000 bricks could be laid in a day. 

2. A. Mackunin, Builders’ Estimates and Pricing Data, 1936. 

3 With the help of a bricklayers’ labourer. 
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the few data available suggest that, the Scheme succeeded in its aim of 
raising the efficiency of building labour. Mr. Hicks stated in Parlia- 
ment that according to an enquiry on 372 sites extending over three 
months and ending on 30th April 1943, the output of g in. brickwork 
left rough per bricklayer per hour was 78 bricks compared with 64 
before the war. On the basis of this sample we can try to estimate the 
cost of the Bonus Scheme. ; 


Gost of Bricklaying in a 10-hour Day 


Brickwork left rough iit pointed one 
side 
4hin. Qin. 14in. 4-in. Qin. ~ 14in. 
Bricklayers’ actual output,* 

Bricks ae 650 780 870 560 700 790 
Scheduled basic outputt 400 500 600 340 450 ee) 
Therefore bonus paid on: 250 280 270 220 250 240 
Bonus per 100 bricks (sh.) 4/6 3/6 3/- 5/- 3/9 3/2 
Total bonus 11/3 9/8 ‘8/1 11/- 9/4 7/6 
Basic wage 10-hour brick- 

layer, bricklayers’ la- 

bourer and ganger} 33/5 33/5 33/5 33/5 33/5 33/5 
+ 60% additional overtime 

rate, for 2} hours _ 5/- 5/- 5/- 5/- 5/- 5/- 
Basic wage + overtime 38/5 38/5 38/5 38/5 38/5 38/5 
Bonus as percentage of basic 

wage and overtime 29.5 25.0 21.0 28.5 24.5 19.5 


* According to above sample. 

+ As provided in Payment by Results Scheme. ’ 

$A ganger supervising some 6 bricklayers and 3 labourers receives an additional 
pay of 1d.—3d. per hour. Therefore basic wage for bricklayer (2/14); 21/3: for $ 
bricklayer’s labourer (1/8): 8/4; for 1/6 ganger (2/34): 3/10; total 33/5. 


Bonus payments thus account for an addition of 20—30%, while 
efficiency has increased (78 instead of 64 bricks per hour) by 22% so 
that the Payment by Results Scheme appears to be responsible for a 
relative rise in labour cost of probably 3% and of not more than 8%. 
Thus the drop in efficiency due to war-time conditions has been checked, 
labour conditions have been improved and labour ‘disputes evaded. 
Without the bonus system there would have been a greater urgeney for 
an increase in basic wages which lagged behind the rising cost of living. 

The Payment by Results Scheme should only be applied ‘ when 
practicable and desirable.’ Under the Scheme, until July 1943, 8,500 
sites had been scheduled, and in July 1943 235,000 operatives were 
employed on 2,600 sites. Work on non-scheduled sites does not fall 
under this official piece-rate scheme although other bonus arrange- 
ments may be made.? Therefore, out of the 800,000 or so building 
operatives a minority only has received the official bonus payments. 
If we take into account this fact as well as the close interconnection of 
bonus and basic wage as mentioned above, the share of the Scheme in 
total costs of building labour can hardly be,more than 13—2%. 

This argument is based on bricklayer’s output because an approximate 
guess is possible from data given. The Payment by Results Order 


1 Mr. Hicks, House of Commons, 23 July 1943. ‘ 
_ * Bonus schemes often form part of national agreements in individual industries, as 
in the Civil Engineering Industry. Allowance for this fact, difficult to assess, should 
be made in calculating the extra cost of the compulsory scheme. 
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applies, however, to 12 other major operations in building such as 
carpentry and joinery, painting, pipe-laying, etc. It has been assumed 
above that the principles of calculation applied to bricklaying are re- 
presentative for other building operations included in the Scheme. — This 
assumption confirms the above explanation (p. 228) of the discrepancy 
between wage-rates and earnings for all building operations in housing. 

Other changes introduced in war-time and traceable neither in wage- 
tates nor in earnings have raised the cost of building labour : the obliga- 
tion upon contractors to provide reasonable living and feeding facilities 
for the operatives, emergency medical services, recreational and trans- 
port facilities, and, in many cases, protective: clothing and rubber 
boots. The costs of transferred labour have also to be counted in this 
category. Transferred workers receive a lodging allowance of 24/- a 
week, free travel home, cheap meals, regular leave, allowances for fare 
and travelling time, the home rate of wages in low rated districts, and 
the craftsman’s rate of wages if they are engaged as labourers. 

Assuming that some 25—30% of the total labour force consists of 
transferred labour, and some 10% consist of craftsmen used as labourers 
and that allowances for travelling time and fares are paid to one halj of 
the labour force, some 20% additional costs have to be taken into account. 
CONCLUSION 

To summarise, the costs of building labour per project expressed in 
terms of the present basic wage rate may have increased by 5% by the 
Payment by Results Scheme (where applicable), 30% by other war-time 
factors (Overtime and Sunday work [8—10%] and transferred labour 
[20%]),1 10% by new concessions to labour (holidays with pay, guaran- 
teed week, new facilities) The wage-index calculated from the basic 
wage rate only cannot allow for this additional burden of some 45%. 
Expressed in pre-war basic rates which have risen by 31% these new 
charges account to60%. The total war-time increase in building labour 
is therefore as follows : 


in basic wage rates S19, 
additional changes (45 x 1.31) 60% 
total “increase 91% 


Labour costs have further been increased in the transport of building 
materials. In order to save rubber tyres for road vehicles, building 
materials are nowadays largely carried by railway. The transport 
from the manufacturer to the site of building involves the additional 
processes. of unloading from road vehicles to the railway carriage and 
vice versa.2 Once sufficient labour and transport vehicles are again 
available, an increase in the costs of building labour by some 40%—45% 
over pre-war may remain (of which 31% are due to the basic wage rates, 
assuming the cost of living is stabilised on the present level and some 
13% to concessions to labour, provided they are maintained). _ The 
immediate post-war programme will certainly be burdened with higher 
costs.® S. Moos. 


1 A greater margin of error has to be allowed for this item which varies according 
to the quantity of local labour raised. ; ; ‘ ‘ 
“a The sane of higher freights resulting from this change in transport will be 
i in the second article. : : 
ene the last war, 715 houses were built in the first year and 30,000 in thesecond. 
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THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT SINCE THE OUTBREAK 
‘OF WAR* 


J. THE STRUCTURE OF THE MOVEMENT 

There exist now 970 Unions in Great Britain with a total membership 
of 7.8 millions ; 230 of these unions, with 6 million members, have a 
common organisation, the T.U.C. Craft Unions as well as Industrial 
Unions are members of the T.U.C., but in later years a new type of 
Union has grown up, the General Labour Union, which organises the 
unskilled workers almost irrespective of their occupational status, and 
especially in those industries, which are not the field of industrial 
unionism. In this repect they resemble very much the corresponding 
unions of skilled workers, the Craft Unions, with whom they share not 
only the horizontal type of organisation and expansion, but also many 
features of organisational policy. The two biggest unions in the country, 
the T. & G.W. (founded by amalgamation 1922) and the N.U.G.M.W. 
(founded 1890) belong to this type. The two biggest industrial unions 
are the M.F.G.B. and the N.U.R. The A.E.U. was regarded as the 
biggest craft organisation before the war, but during this war the A.E.U. 
decided to admit women and semi-skilled workers in the engineering 
industry, which has led many people recently to regard it also as an 
industrial union. The demarcation and functions of the different union 
types was thoroughly but inconclusively discussed at the Trades Union 
Congresses in 1927 and 1928 and the discussions have here, as in the 
United States, continued ever since, though they have not led, as in the 
U.S.A., to a split in the central organisation. But the A.E.U., the 
M.F.G.B. and the N.U.R. are finding themselves in frequent opposition 
to the T.U.C. leadership on many questions of organisational policy 
as, forinstance, the examination of possibilities for re-organisation of the 
Movement on industrial lines with the implied increase in the power of 
the Congress over the Movement, the participation of workers in manage- 
oe etc. On the side of official policy are the two General Workers’ 

nions. “‘éhay Pinks 

2. The development of Trade Union membership can be studied in 
Table I. The table shows a rise of total membership between 1938 and 
1942 of 29%, which compares with a rise of 34% between 1913 and 1917. 
The labour force of the country remained almost constant during the 
war, so that the relative membership strength of trade unions has risen 
by at least 30%. The main factor responsible for the increase in mem- 
bership is the role which the trade unions play in the National Joint 


* The following abbreviations are in use in the Trade Union Movement :— T.U.C.= 
Trades Union Congress; T. & G.W. = Transport and General Workers’ Union 
(1,000,000) ; N.U.G.M.W, = National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
(660,000) ;_ A.E.U. = Amalgamated Engineering Union (660.000); M.F.G.B. = 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain (580,000) ; N.U.R. = National Union of Rail- 
waymen (390,000) ; N.U.D.A.W. = National Union of Distributive & Allied Workers 
(250,000) ; A.S.W. = Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers (160,000) ; P.O.W. = 
Post Office Workers’ Union (160,000) ; C.S.C.A. = Civil Service Clerical Association 
(120,000) ; I. & St. T.C. = Iron and Steel Trades Confederation (120,000) ; N.U.T. 
& G.W. = National Union of Tailors’ & Garment Workers (110,000); N.U’B. & 
Sh. O. = National Union of Boot & Shoe Operatives (90,000) ;. These are the 12 
biggest unions in the country. The P.O.W. and the C.S.C.A. are not affiliated to the 
Hore: The figures in brackets are the number of members on the December 31, 
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Councils and wage regulating machinery. To be scheduled under the 
Essential Work Order a firm must have established ‘ fair wages and 
conditions.’ Most firms regard it as the best way of avoiding later 
difficulties of interpretation to collaborate closely with T.U. representa- 
tives. Many workers have for the first time during this war been brought 
in contact with T.U. representatives, whom they regard as their best 
safeguard and guide through the difficulties of machinery, committees, 
tules and regulations. The original incentive to join the T.U. for the 
purpose of collective bargaining has, under the pressure of existing 
Government regulations and Ofders, tended to give place to the need of 
the individual workers for legal representation, advice concerning the 
intricate Government regulations and Orders and social insurance. A 
special weakness of trade unions has always been the membership of 
women workers; they constitute 26% of T.U. membership, compared 
with 16% in 1938, while their proportion in insured population is likely 
to be higher. 

3. The position of the Movement in different Trade Groups is made 
clear in Table II. Of the 11 Trade Groups five show a long term rise 
in relative importance (Agriculture, Metals, Salary Earners, Public 
Employees and General Labour), three a long-term fall in relative im- 
portance (Mining, Textiles, Building) while three others show an in- 
terruption of a previous favourable development by the war (Clothing, 
Paper, Railways). The biggest gains have been registered during the 
war’in the expanding war industries. The A.E.U. has gained 330,000 
new members, the Electrical Trades Union 46,000 : they account jointly 
for 29% of the rise in T.U.C. membership. The two General Labour 
-Unions had together a million members in 1938 and have now 1.5 
million. Their rise is due mainly to the organisation of women in the 
engineering and chemical industries, their male membership having 
actually remained stable at 970,000. A great increase was registered 
by the unions organising public employees. The Fire Brigades Union 
has increased its membership from 3,200 to 85,000. The pre-war 
tendency to greater organisation of non-manual workers has continued, 
while declines have taken place mainly in the-textile industry, in the 
distributive trades, etc. : 

4. The high degree of concentration, which prevailed already in 1938, 
has increased up to 1941 (Table ITI), the last year for which official figures 
are available. A membership analysis of the affiliated unions shows 
that the ro biggest unions commanded 62% of the total membership of 
‘the T.U.C. in 1938 and 63% in 1941, but already 67% in 1942. _Accord- 
ing to all available information the process is continuing and wil] give a 
still stronger position in the T.U.C. to the 10—15 biggest unions. Al- 
ready three unions (T. & G.W., N.U.G.M.W. and A.E.U.) have organised 
about 40% of all members affiliated to the T.U.C. 


II. THE FINANCES OF THE MOVEMENT ae 
Financial statements of ten of the biggest twelve unions which ¢com- 
prise almost half of the total T.U. membership of the country, were 
investigated ; the resulting estimates are givenin TableIV. The salient 
features of this analysis, which included a study of the annual reports 
and conference proceedings of these and other unions, are : ' 
(a) For many years past the income of the Movement has exceeded its 
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TaBLeE III. 
Size of Unions (Affiliated and Non-A filiated). 


Number of Unions 


1938 1941 
Unit on Unit a 
Under 5,000 881 86.3 847 86.3 
5,000—25,000 101 9.8 90 9.1 
25,000—100,000 27 AG) 32 3.2 
Qver 100,000 12 132 14 1.4 
1,021 100.0 983 100.0 
Total Membership 
1938 1941 
Onit % Unit % 
Under 5,000 595 9.9 593 8.3 
5,000 —25,000 1,068 17.6 941 13.3 
25,000—100,000 1,427 23.5 1,633 PER | 
Over 100,000 2,964 49.0 3,923 Ba:3 
6,054 700.0 7,090 700.0 


Source :—Ministry of Labour Gazette 1939 and 1942. 


expenditure and has allowed the steady accummulation of fairly con- 
siderable reserves. About 80% of the total income is derived from con- 
tributions of members and, if we exclude the contributions of the 
Ministry of Labour to the unemployment benefit paid out by the unions, 
which is only a transfer item, the proportion is more'than 90%. 

(6) Administrative expenses have for many years increased relative to 
the total expenditure and are at present about as big as the benefits 
paid out to members, which bears out to a certain extent the previous 
statement that the trade unions in this country have assumed more and 
more the character of legal representatives of individual workers and of 
Friendly (Insurance) Societies. Practically all the benefits are now 
superannuation, sick, accident and other friendly benefits and not 
dispute and victimisation benefits which played such a great part in the 
early history of the Movement. This development, ¢.e. the absence of 
major strikes and the fact that an increasing number of minor strikes 
is being conducted without the recognition of the Union, is not one 
brought about by the war but one which has been going on ever since 
1927. 

(c) Of the assets of the Movement, which we estimate to stand at 
present at { mill. 37, the proportion invested in Public Securities and 
Loans, mainly Goyernment Securities, has increased considerably since 
1938 and is now probably slightly higher than all other assets at their 
book value. About 20—30% of all assets are usually Cash and Bank 
Deposits, while the rest consists mainly of Land, Buildings and Mort- 
gages. As these items have been written off to a considerable extent in 
later years we can assume that their actual value is much higher than 
their total estimated book value of not more than £ mill. 4—5. 
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The Trade Union Movement Since The Outbreak of War 
Taste IV. The Finances of the Trade Unions 


All Registered Six Big Trade Unions 
Trade Unions = 
= 1938 1938 19%z - 
Number of Unions 430 6 6 
No. of Members at end of year 
(mn.) 4.9 1.7 2.4 
Total Income (£Mn.) 12 4.0 4.6 
Income per member 49/- 46/- 38/- 
Sources of Income % % 9%, : 
(1) From members 73.4 87.4 91.5 
(2) Allowance from Ministry of 
Labour (Unemployment 
Insurance) and Administra- 
tive Expenses 20.0 5.8 — 
(3) From other sources 6.6 6.8 8.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Expenditure (£Mn.) 9.9 2.9 2.9 
Expenditure per member 40/- 34/- 24/- 
Purposes of Expendtture fs oa % 
(1) Unemployment, Travelling, 
& Emigration Benefit 32.4 12.4 0.7 
(2) Dispute Benefit 1-5 1.4 — 
(3) Sick and Accident Benefit 6.4 10.7 13.9 
(4) Funeral Benefit 3.8 3.4 3.7 
(5) Superannuation Benefit 11.8 17.9 17.7 
(6) Other Benefits 4.0 3.4 2.7 
(7) Payments from Political Funds 1.2 Zeal 2.0 
(8) Grants, etc. to Federations 
and other bodies 3.6 4.5 6.5 
(9) Working Expenses 33.5 41.4 51.0 
(10) Other Outgoings 1.8, 2.8 esi 
fo —_— aes 


_ 
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oO 
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Funds at end of Year (£m,,.) 20 8.0 13 
Funds per member 82/- 95/- 108/- 


Sources : Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom. The Reports and Balance. 
Sheets of 6 Trade Unions, each with more than 100,000 members. 


TaBLeE V. Trades Disputes. 


Year Number of Workpeople involved Working Days lost 
Disputes Total 000 Per Dispute Total 000 Per worker 
involved 
1913 1,500 660 440 9,800 15 
1914 970 450 460 9,900 22 
1915 670 450 670 3,000 6.7 
1916 530 280 530 2,400 8.6 
1917 730 870 1,200 5,600 6.4 
1929 430 530 1,200 8,300 16 
1930 420 310 790 4,400 14 
1931 420 490 1,200 7,000 14. 
1932 390 380 970 6,500 17 
1933 360 140 390 1,100 7.9 
1938 880 270 310 1,300 4.8 
1939 930 340 370 1,300 3.8 
1940 920 300 330 3.1 
1941 1,300 360 280 1,100 3.1 
1942 1,300 460 350 1,500 3:3 


Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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III. THe INFLUENCE OF THE MOVEMENT ON DISPUTES AND WAGES 


1. In spite of the non-involvement of Trades Unions in major strikes 
the number of disputes and of workpeople involved in them has risen 
steadily since the bottom of the depression in 1933 (Table V). But not 
only the relative increase of ‘ unrecognised ’ strikes explains this con- 
tradiction, but also the increasing harmlessness of the strikes themselves. 
The number of workpeople per dispute, which had declined considerably 
at the end of the depression period, has remained stable at 300—400 
workpeople per dispute as compared with considerably higher figures 
before 1933 and with figures as high as 1,200 in 1917, 1929 and 1931, not 
to speak of 1926 with 8,400 workpeople per dispute. Also the number 
of working days lost per worker involved, representing the average 
duration of disputes—which are mainly strikes, lock-outs being extreme- 
ly rare—has reached an all-time low level with 3—4 days per strike 
during this war (compared with 22 days in 1914). It is clear that dis- 
putes take more and more the character of short, often “ unsupported ’ 
conflicts with few participants, which are quickly squashed or amicably 
settled. The number of disputes settled by direct negotiation has de- 
clined from 62% in 1938 to 54% in 1942, while the number of strikes 
completely lost has increased from 32% to 36%, those settled by con- 
ciliation from 5% to 8%, those settled by arbitration from 1% to 2%. 
Pre-war statistics indicate that about half of all disputes were settled 
in favour of the employers, about 30% on terms of compromise, about 
20% in favour of the workers, in the period immediately before the war. 
No comparable figures have been published during this war. 

2. Although strike activities have increased slightly during this war, 
the number of working days lost has fluctuated round about the 1938 
level, i.e., the increase in the number of disputes has been offset by the 
decrease in their average duration, while the number of participants per 
dispute has increased but slightly. The number of working days lost 
in 1942 (1.5 million), which year has created a high record for this war 
so far, needs only to be compared with the figures for 1919 (35 million), 
1921 (86 million) and 1926 (160 million) or with the figures in the last 
war, when a minimum of 2.4 million days were lost in 1916, to prove 
clearly the fact that we are passing through a period of almost complete 
industrial peace. 


3. A positive degree of correlation seems to exist between the degree 
of T.U. organisation and the wage level. The recent wage inquiry by 
the Ministry of Labour and other wage investigations! show clearly that 
the highest average earnings in 1938 (Government Industrial Establish- 
ments, Mining and Transport) coincide with high T.U. density, the 
lowest level (Clothing, Agriculture) with a low degree of T.U. organisa- 
tion. The extreme cases of the printers on the one hand, the domestic 
servants and shop assistants on the other are well known. T.U. or- 
ganisation and the wage level are probably interdependent and related 
to long-term developments. The short-term fluctuations in earnings 
as expressed in average percentage increase 1938—1942, coincide rather 


with the demand for labour in specific trad. i 
‘ck tia p de groups than with T.U. 


1 J. L. Nicholson, in BuLLEetIN Vol. 5, No. 2. 
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IV. Conclusion. 


The steady rise in the membership of trade unions before the war has 
continued so far, although not evenly in all trade groups. To long-term 
tendencies of relative decline in some trade groups have been added 
short term interruptions in most consumers’ industries. 

The tendency of British Trade Unionism to avoid strikes or, if they 
break out, to localise and shorten the dispute as far as possible, has 
continued. Under the Defence Regulatien strikes cannot be lawfully 
recognised and supported without 21 days’ notice being given, i.e. before 
all possibilities of negotiations are exhausted. The permeation of many 
war production authorities by official T.U. representatives and establish- 
ment of official machinery outside the Trades Boards and the Whitley 
Councils, including the introduction of compulsory arbitration in some 
cases, for the first time in the history of British Trade Unionism, con- 
tributed also to the maintenance of industrial peace, the degree of which 
is hardly realised in public. 

In consequence of the increase in membership and the decline in 
_ strikes the accumulation of reserves has continued. The character of 
Trade Unions as legal representatives and insurance societies of the 
workers rather than as industrial fighting organisations is expressed in 
the rising proportion of working expenses, especially salaries, wages, 
collectors’ commissions etc. in total expenditure. 

But the mcvement is not at all united in itself; the divergent views 
about the character and organisation of the movement, about present 
and post-war policy of Trade Unions, and the conflicts between the 
two General Labour Unions and two or three other big mainly industrial 
unions, seem to increase from one Congress to another. 


D. B. HALPERN. 


DIARY 


PEGGING THE CosT oF LIVING 

It has been announced that, from September roth, the price of sugar 
is to be increased from 3d. to 4d. a lb., and that, as far as the effect on 
the cost of living index is concerned, this will offset reductions in the 
price of clothing. In present circumstances it may seem paradoxical 
that, in order to keep the index stable, certain prices should be allowed 
to rise. It is possible, indeed, that the declared policy of keeping the 
index at not more than about 30% above the pre-war level has been 
pursued almost too successfully, and that the index is no longer a very 
satisfactory measure of changes in the cost of living of the working 
classes. 

If it is now considered necessary, however, to raise the prices of certain 
items included in the index, it is clearly desirable that the effect on 
living costs, especially of the lower income groups, should be reduced to a 
minimum. The best items to select, therefore, are either those which 
are overweighted in the index in c6inparison with present relative 
expenditure, and sugar is in fact an example of this, or those which, like 
butter, are not generally consumed amongst families with very small 
incomes. ; oy 

It might also be possible to arrange for the distribution of subsidies 
to be changed, giving preference to items which take up a larger propor- 
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tion of present expenditure than is shown by the weights in the index, 
while still maintaining the present subsidies on the more necessary types 
of food. At present the distribution appears to be biased in favour of 
items which are overweighted in the index.!_ If subsidies were applied 
or increased, in the case of tea, margarine or potatoes, for instance, in 
place of the present subsidies on sugar and eggs, the effect on the index 
might be lessened without any change in the totalcost. In this or other 
ways some of the bias to which the index is subject at present might be 
eliminated. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF CLOTHING 


The trend in consumption of clothing is shown in Table I. For the 
change in the expenditure on clothing we have two sources—the Bank 
of England index of retail sales of apparel, and the estimates of total 
consumption clothing given in the White Paper (Cmd. 6438). The latter 
includes an allowance for repairs, and for the years 1940, 1941 and 1942 
the indices of expenditure calculated from the White Paper are 1.5, 1.0 
and 0.5 per cent. higher respectively than those calculated from the 
Bank of England sales. The indices of expenditure shown in Table I 
for 1939 and for the first two quarters of 1943 are obtained by adjusting 
appropriately the Bank of England Index. The price index is obtained 
by reducing the Ministry of Labour index on the basis of Mr. Daniel’s 
calculation ;2 it is possible, however, that with the predominance of 
utility clothing this correction may no longer be valid. The later figures 
for the volume of consumption are, therefore, subject to greater error that 
the earlier ones. 


TaBLeE I 
Indices of Clothing Prices and Consumption (1938 =100) 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
; Ist qr.  2ndqr. 
Expenditure ... ne ie 100 104} 1124 102 105 814 102 
Prices ate ree bas 100. 102. .132% -167.4 1379 165 160 
Volume of Consumption ... 100 102 85 61 59 49 64 


It is notable that clothing prices, which rose steadily until mid-1942, 
have fallen back to the level of March 1941, owing to the lower cost of 
production, and freedom from Purchase Tax, of Utility clothing. Com- 
paring June 1943 with the corresponding month a year earlier, apparel 
sales were 25 per cent. lower, while 43 per cent. fewer coupons were 
used, a rise in money value per coupon of approximately one-third. 
In view of the fall in prices, this change can only be accounted for by 
the desire to substitute quality for quantity. 


1 Cf. BuLLetin, Vol. 4 No. 17 and Vol. 5 No. 7. 

* BULLETIN Vol. 3 No. 14, p. 329. A somewhat more plausible method is used for 
reducing the Ministry of Labour price index than was adopted in a recent article 
Ne ato 10, p. 165), and this accounts for the slight differences in the figures 
ce) ined. 

* Board of Trade Journal, August 7, p. 290. 


